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BRYAN T'S 



SELLA 



INE has been a favourite theme with poets from the 
days of Anacreon down, and not a few water- 
drinkers have chanted its praises, notably so 
Redi, who avoided the vintages of which he sings 
so hilariously in his " Bacchus in Tuscany." 
Water itself is as poetical as wine, one would 
think, but most poets refuse to think so ; perhaps 
because there is a scarcity of good rhymes to it, and those who are 
not averse from celebrating it decline it in small quantities. The 
wary bardling, for whom the tiniest dew-drop is too large, thinks 




nothing of grappling with the sea. Great poets shrink from it, how- 
ever, as well they, may, for of all their number only Byron and Bry- 
ant have not belittled it in verse. Everybody remembers Byron's 
" Address to the Ocean " (which was merely the Mediterranean, after 
all), but everybody does not remember the beautiful and stately wa- 
ter-poems of Bryant. He was a young man when he sang of " Green 
River " and " The Rivulet ; " he was an old man when he sang of 
"Sella." Greater than these, no doubt, are "The Fountain," " A 
Hymn to the Sea," "A Night. Journey of a River," and "The 
Flood of Years ; " but neither approaches " Sella " in the curious 
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14 ... . Oft we trod a waste of pearly sands \ 
Spotted with rosy shells, and thence looked in 
At caverns of the sea.^ 



something which we instinctively feel to be poetry. It may exist 
in the invention of a lovely story, in the delineation of an exquisite 
character, in the grace of melodious language ; it exists in all these 
qualities in " Sella," and in others which are so subtile as to evade 
definition. It is as difficult to classify as Shelley's " Witch of At- 
las," or as Fouque's unique prose-poem, " Undine." It is not so 
splendidly imaginative as the former, nor so weirdly imaginative as 
the latter, but it is more enjoyable than either, in that it lies within 
the range of human sympathies. We do not need to be told that 
it is a legend of the olden time : there is a flavour of antiquity in 
its simplicity and innocence which cannot be mistaken. We do 
not stop to ask where the scene is laid, for we do not care ; the 
land, wherever it is, concerns us as little as the time. What does 
concern us is Sella, who is as truly a child of the water as Undine 
— the earth-born daughter of the brooks, the rivers, and the sea. 
The key-note is struck before she appears : the purpose of the 



poem is set to the music of a brook that scuds along a narrow 
channel clear, colourless, cool, fresh from granite rocks. A 
maiden leans out of an open window, and listens to the eternal 
murmur of its waters — the same, yet not the same. She gathers 
violets from its banks in spring, and in summer sits within the 
shadow of a great rock, and hearkens dreamily to the song of 
the streamlet. Lovers woo her, but she laughs at love. Her de- 
light is to wander by the river's brim, to climb the path of the 
woodland streamlet to its mountain-springs ; and to sit by the 
brink of gleaming wells, and mark the images of the rushes on 
their edges, and, beyond, the trailing clouds sliding along the blue 
space. Not a fount that stole from under a hanging rock, or in 
the side of a hollow dell, or under roots of oak, but she was fami- 
liar with it. She knew the least rill that trickled down the bare 
hill, with a stripe of green ; and the banks of the rivers and lakes 
knew the dip of the oars with which she rowed her shallop, whose 
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prow pushed a crowd *of light ripples towards the shore. She was 
a creature of the element she loved. 

Sella had two brothers, and communing with herself she wished 
that she were like them. " For then," she said, " I could go forth 
alone, and trace the great rivers down to the sea, and the little 
brooks up to the cool valleys. I would know what races drink 
their waters, how men worship, and how they build, especially 
their stately ships. I would know, further, what flowers are in 
their gardens, what fruit-trees are in their orchards, how their bow- 
men dress, and how their maidens bind their waists and braid their 
hair. This I would know," she said, "and how corn is sown and 
reaped, how temples are piled up, and how the shapes of men are 
carved in stone — all this I would have seen, but that I am a wo- 
man, long ago ! " 

One day Sella came home, and showed her mother two slippers 



which she had found on the bank of their brook. They were as 
white as snow, she said, spangled with twinkling points, and on 
the edge was her name, wrought in silver. And they fitted her ! 
But they were not hers, her mother answered, and they must be 
kept for those who left them there. Perhaps they were a snare. 
For her part, she could not see Sella's name on the border. At 
any rate, she was not to wear. them. The slippers were in the 
porch, and admired, but no one knew who left them by the brook. 
One summer noon Sella was missed at dinner. They sought her 
in her favourite haunts, but found her not. Night came, and they 
hunted for her with torches, but found her not. Morning came, 
but not Sella ; noon, but not Sella. When the sun was setting on 
the second day, her mourning mother saw her beside her. She 
begged her mother to forgive her, and proceeded to relate her ad- 
ventures. She tried the slippers on, and, before she knew, her 




14 ... . Beheld the maid^ .... 
With three fresh water-lilies in her hand." 



plashing feet were in the rivulet, rushing along with the current. 
And a beautiful one was with her. Over the crags, through the 
pools, on they went, the stream broadening into a river, which 
shot them by towns and ships, until they entered the great deep, 
and were below the billows, in boundless spaces, lighted by green 
sunshine. There were groves in the valleys about them — orange 
and crimson meadows — tall stems swaying with the tide, and 
mazy shrubberies haunted by the creatures of the sea. Sella's 
companion described the growths of the under-world— coralline, 
crimson-leaved dulse, and far-streaming sea-fronds and sea-lace. 
They trod wastes of pearly sands, and looked into caverns that lay 
in blue twilight. The dwellers of the deep passed by them — long 
trains of rolling dolphins, huge whales drawing torrent-streams, 
and hideous hammer-sharks chasing their prey. Sella shuddered, 
but they gently turned aside, and gave room to her and her guide. 
Sella's mother said she had been dreaming. Then she showed 
her a sea-green scarf, which no human hand could have woven, 
and which she was told to wear home as a token that her tale 



was true. "You are to keep the slippers," her friend said, "and 
when you are shod with them you shall be like one of us." She 
told her mother, also, that she had partaken of a sea-banquet with 
these fair creatures, after which she had wandered in coral-groves 
taller than the tallest cedars on earth. She had looked into the 
hollows of the deep, where the never-resting waters sweep the 
skeletons of sharks, the long white spines of narwhals and dol- 
phins, the bones of shipwrecked men, and the mighty ribs of 
foundered barks. Earth's children cling to earth, and Sella be- 
gan to yearn for her mountain-home. So her elemental sister 
darted with her to where the stream by which they had come 
rushed into the main ocean. The journey upward was slow, and 
so long that they slept at night in the depth of a pool. When 
Sella saw the upper-world in the morning— the red clouds, the 
green fields, the waving trees, the herds on the river-bank— her 
heart was divided between it and the world she had left. She 
remembered her mother, however, and clambered up the path of 
the streamlet that wandered past her dwelling. Her gentle con- 
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ductor kissed her and vanished, and, taking off her slippers, she 
hastened home. Such were Sella's adventures in the great deep. 
Before three years were over, Sella's mother died. When they 
had strewed flowers upon the mountain-grave of the dear one, and 
had planted evergreens, she was often absent. Her slippers hung 
no more in the porch, and on summer mornings her bed was found 
unoccupied. " Leave not thus thy kindred, Sella," her brothers 
besought her, but she answered not. She looked at them and 
wept, but refrained not from her watery wanderings, which filled 
their hearts with perpetual pain. 

Sella had a younger sister, with whom a young man of that coun- 
try was in love, and who returned his love. The wedding-day 
was fixed, and the neighbours and friends of the family came 
trooping over hill and valley. Sella decked her sister for the 
bridal with chosen flowers, and moved among the guests strangely 
beautiful, but as colourless as a lily of the lakes. The morning 
before^ the bridal her elder brother, standing on the hillside, had 
seen her emerging from the brook 'with three fresh water-lilies in 
her hand. She wrung her drooping tresses, and, taking off her 
spangled slippers, put them in a cleft of rock, beside a screen of 
boughs. Then she smoothed her tresses in which she braided the 
lily-buds, and throwing over her shoulders a light robe returned to 



the house. The marriage-rite was said, the harpers began to 
play, and the guests fell to dancing. While they were at their 
merriest, and the din was loudest, the brothers stole away to where 
the slippers were hidden, and taking them out ran along the 
brook till they reached a rapid, into which they dropped them. 
The brook snatched them with bright hands, and they disappeared. 
The day was near its close ; the guests went sauntering home- 
ward ; and Sella, weary of the long merriment, withdrew unseen, 
and went to the cleft where she had laid her slippers. They 
were gone ! Who had taken them ? Then she remembered the dis- 
appearance of her brothers, and returning she taxed them with her 
loss. They confessed the deed, which, they said, was done in love. 
Sella lost her sltppers, but not her love of the water, for she 
haunted the springs and brooks as before ; and she turned her 
knowledge of them to good account. She taught men to dig 
wells, and to bring the rivers into cities, and how to tame them, and 
make them turn the wheels of mills and forges, and how to store 
them up for seasons of drought. Beneficent, beloved, revered, she 
lived a hundred years, and at her death was mourned by a hun- 
dred cities. Such is the legend or parable of Sella, sister of Mil- 
ton's Sabrina, the loveliest vision of womanhood that ever rose 
from the rivers of song. 
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THE WATER-BEARER. 

{See Frontispiece.) 




A. A. E. Hebert, Painter. •"" 

HIS picture is by a French artist whose works are 
very little known in this country. We believe 
this painter originally intended to follow sculp- 
ture as an art, for in the catalogue of the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1855 he is spoken of 
as a pupil of David d'Angers, the distinguished 
sculptor. However, he subsequently entered the 
studio of Paul Delaroche, afterwards attended the French school 
in Rome, gaining the "grand prize of Rome " in 1839. In 1851 
he received a first-class medal for " historic genre ; " another 
similar award in 1855 ; an d a second-class medal at the Universal 
Exhibition of 1867: to these distinctions may be added that of a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, conferred in 1853, and of Offi- 
cier in 1867. 

In the London International Exhibition of 1862 were exhibited 
Mr. Hebert's ' Rosa Nera at the Fountain,' belonging to the 
Empress of the French, and ' Les Cervaralles,' from the Luxem- 
bourg Museum; Mr. Wallis's gallery in Pall Mall, London, had, 
in 1872, a replica of the artist's famous picture called * Malaria,' 



J. Levasseur, Engraver. 



in the Luxembourg; in 1874, another work of great beauty, ' The 
Madonna ; ' and in the same room hung, at the exhibition recently 
closed, a replica of the picture here engraved, only slightly varied 
in the foreground, the thistles on the right of the composition be- 
ing carried up to a height reaching not very much below the left 
arm of the figure : the artist's monogram is seen in the right-hand 
corner of the canvas ; in the engraved work it is transferred to the 
other side, and near the centre. 

The subject is not one which demands lengthened notice : it is 
simply a beautiful rendering of a young Italian girl who has been 
to fetch water from a stream or fountain below the steep she now 
ascends, bearing steadily on her head a large double-handed vase, 
and holding a smaller in her left hand. There is very great ele- 
gance in the design of the figure, with its classic ceramic accom- 
paniments ; and, if one may judge of this picture, which we have 
not chanced to see, by its counterpart in Mr. Wallis's gallery, 
which we did see and examine very carefully, there can be no hesi- 
tation in speaking of it as possessing the highest qualities of paint- 
ing. 



ULYSSES PLOUGHING THE SEA-SHORE. 




H. Hardy, Painter. »-H 

T is quite a relief to the general monotony of sub- 
ject-matter which usually prevails in the pictures 
of the day, excellent as they may be regarding 
them only as works of Art, when one meets with 
a canvas that shows the painter has moved out 
of the beaten track ; has set his mind, as well as 
his hands, to work, and gives to the world some- 
thing that is not only novel in subject, but of manifest pictorial 
interest : such was the impression Mr. Hardy's ' Ulysses Plough- 
ing the Seashore ' made on us when it- hung in the Academy in 
1874. The story related of him is that very soon after his mar- 
riage with Penelope he was summoned with the rest of the Gre- 
cian princes to take part in the Trojan war : unwilling to leave his 
young wife, he pretended to be insane, and yoking a bull and a 
horse together he ploughed the seashore, sowing therein salt in- 
stead of corn. The dissimulation, however, was soon detected by 



C. Cousen, Engraver. 



Palamedes, a Greek chieftain sent to bring Ulysses to the camp, 
who contrived to get possession of Telemachus, the infant son of 
the latter, and placed him in the track of the .ploughshare. The 
sanity of the father was proved to the satisfaction of the Greek 
leaders by his turning the plough aside to avoid injuring the 
child. This is the point of Mr. Hardy's capital picture : by the 
exercise of considerable strength, apparently, he has managed to 
turn the animals from the course they were taking, as evidenced by 
the ridges of turned-up sand, on the edge of which the boy lies asleep 
on a leopard's skin. Near the waterside stands Palamedes with a 
companion watching the effect of their stratagem. The composition 
is very spirited, and the drawing both of the figures — Ulysses and 
his child — and the animals is excellent. The picture, when exhib- 
ited, received, as it deserved, marked attention as well from the crit- 
ics as from the public, and this was due no less to the novelty of the 
subject than to the truly artistic manner in which it is carried out. 



